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MISS MONTMORENCL 


THERE are marrying-families, just as there are 
‘marrying-men,’ and also families who, it seems 
to have been settled from the first, shall never 
marry. Half-a-dozen daughters may be ‘got off 
as the phrase goes, in the one case, and not above 
one of them, perhaps, make an absolutely bad 
match, such as a union with a subaltern ; yet the 
girls may have neither money nor good-looks. In 
the other case, on the contrary, there may be a 
little something in the funds belonging to each 
Miss Singleton, and one may have talents, and 
another fine ankles, and a third may sing like a 
nightingale ; yet, to the great chagrin of the old 
birds, they will never leave the paternal nest, 
and, when those are dead, will still continue to live 
together there or elsewhere, in maiden meditation 
fancy free. It is the vulgar fashion to laugh at 
maiden ladies when, in the opinion of others— 
although, perhaps, not in their own—they have 
reached the period when the chance of getting a 
husband has become hopeless, and to conclude that 
all the romance of female life is concentrated in 
being wooed. Now, this is far from being the case. 
There is, in reality, infinite pathos even in those 
apparently uninteresting persons who lavish their 
love, for want of a better object, upon cats, or 
embrace—faute de mieux—Asceticism, and take 
up with Protestant nunneries. I do not speak of 
such spinsters—although they are by no means 
rare—as scatter their wealth of love over friends 
and relatives, and go unaffectedly among the poor 
with kindly gifts and words ; although I will just 
remark, that if the word ‘ angel’ has an application 
to any description of female, it is surely to them, 
but confine my remarks solely to common-place, 
unmarried females. 

Do you suppose that if Miss Clarissa Single- 
ton, for instance, has never had a definite 
offer of marriage, she has not been at least once 
upon the point of receiving one? Does she 
not remember the moment, although it was a 
quarter of a century ago, and more, when Charley 
Spinks, then just appointed to the Indian Civil 
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Service, sat with her upon the purple cliff-top, 
looking out upon the limitless sea, and spoke of his 
impending exile, and that return to England which 
was never to be? She would have been an engaged 
young woman—that is her belief—had not the 
excursion-steamer from Ramsgate just then rounded 
the headland, and turned the conversation into 
another channel. Her enemies said, of course, 
that she had set her cap—although she did not 
wear caps then, alas! nor a front neither—at the 
young man from Haileybury (who, indeed, was her 
junior by a few years), and had done her very 
best to ensnare him, without effect; but that is 
not Clarissa’s view, nor that of her sister Mary. 
Polly (as she was always called), without enter- 
taining the least impression that she has ever been 
the object of any man’s affection, has a loving belief 
in the attractions of her younger sister, which is a 
Romance in itself. She reverently keeps the day 
of young Spinks’s decease by violence—he was 
swallowed by a royal Bengal tiger—as the date of 
Clarissa’s widowhood. They talk of the mournful 
affair together with genuine sorrow, and mingle 
sympathetic tears. They do not know that Spinks 
had delirium tremens twice from indulgence in 
brandy pawnee before he met with his fatal adven- 
ture, or that he had been betrothed to Miss Fahrenheit 
of Calcutta, months before it occurred. Miss F., 
who belongs to a marrying-family, and went out 
to India, indeed, for that very purpose, has married 
two husbands since. ‘Spinks—Spinks?’ she has 
forgotten the very name which is held so sacred at 
Vestal Lodge by the two old maids with whom 
romance has nothing to do. Yet although Miss 
Mary errs when she deems her dearest Clarissa 
still beautiful, is there not something touching and 
pathetic about that hallucination? She is very 
bitter against the young ladies of the neighbour- 
hood—those ‘mere chits of girls-—who monopo- 
lise the male attention at picnics and evening- 
parties, to the detriment of her sister; she says 
uncharitable things about that little flirtation 
in the orangery at Lady Tiptop’s ball, of which 
she happened to be an unseen witness when every- 
body was thought to have been in the supper-room, 
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only nobody had had the charity to take her down ; 
her religious views are acid from being kept so 
long in a somewhat narrow vessel without any 
admixture of opinions male, except those of her 
favourite minister—but nevertheless Miss Mary 
Singleton is a good creature (as poor human 
creatures go), with scarcely a grain of selfishness 
in her disposition. 

Miss Clarissa, too, is far from being that ridicu- 
lous individual which many of her younger 
neighbours would have us believe. Although 
her pet-dog Flora is fatter than is becoming, or 
even judicious for the dear animal’s own well- 
being, and its mistress still continues to stuff it 
with dainties unfit for the canine palate, such as 
macaroons, yet her conduct is neither so foolish 
nor so blamable as that of Mrs Doting, who brings 
up her children so as to be hated by all men who 
set foot in her otherwise pleasant drawing-room, or 
as that of Lady Tiptop, who commits the custody 
of her offspring to hireling hands from the moment 
of their birth, and is not quite certain whether 
there are three children or four up in that third- 
floor nursery. It is true that poor Clarissa has no 
Mr Doting to help her to kill her dog with kind- 
ness, and no Sir Harry Tiptop to neglect both her 
and it, but as husbands of others, they afford her 
a@ most interesting subject of conversation and 
comment. There is nobody in the county more 
full of information than Miss Clarissa and her 
sister. Their three maids have the most wonderful 
power of acquiring knowledge concerning other 
people’s affairs, and they are said to be sent forth 
from Vestal Lodge for that express purpose. The 
whole household may be considered to be a colony 
of the sub-genus Eciton, whereof the servants are 
the foraging ants, and their mistresses the soldiers ; 
and very ingenious insects too. 

There is one form under which the Miss Single- 
tons appear least of all attractive to their fellow- 
creatures—namely, when they keep a seminary for 
young ladies, which it is surely only natural that 
they, being in straitened circumstances, should do. 
For my own part, I think there is something sad, 
rather than ridiculous, about the phrase ‘decayed 
gentlewoman.’ I believe it to be only a curious 
coincidence—and not a fact the genuineness of 
which is to be questioned—that these are always 
the daughters either of ‘a general-officer,’ or of ‘ an 
evangelical clergyman.’ You would not have them 
advertise themselves, hoping to be teachers of 
youth, as the offspring of an attorney, I suppose, 
or of a veterinary surgeon. At this point my mind 
reverts with a flash to Miss Montmorenci. 

I had originally purposed to write an edifyin 
essay upon Old Maids ; to produce such a monograph 
upon subject as should rescue even the inferior 
orders of that species from the vulgar contumely 
which they have endured so long and so unde- 
servedly. But I cannot divorce myself (speaking 
eens, of course) from Miss Montmorenci, 
having once that lady brought to my affec- 
tionate remembrance. I would willingly write 
her entire biography, if the facts lay within my 
reach, but they do not ; nobody knows, to begin 
with, when she was born; she has no contem- 


raries, and I have not sufficient data to judge 
rom her personal ap ce. I never saw her 
without her raven lee ont her teeth that 
shame the elephant. Taking her as one finds her, 
without her veil, I should say she was sixty ; 
looking at her, as she moves away, or—less deli- 
ag emp from behind, with her head up and 
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down at six-and-twenty. Great, however, as is the 
interval between those epochs, I do not think her 
real age lies within their limits; yet, do not 
imagine upon that account that she has ceased to 
consider as a dangerous animal. No, she is 
still modest and retiring in her manners, and would 
not enter an omnibus, where there is no separation 
between the sexes, upon any account whatever. 
She has three maiden sisters who assist her in the 
a of a suburban seminary for young 
ladies, and the whole four have long ago made 
up their minds to perish, single. Their establish- 
ment is putly celebrated for strictness and pro- 
priety. 1 remember, when a lad of fifteen, going 
to see my own sister there, and kissing a very 
pretty girl, with whom she had sworn an eternal 
friendship, upon the stairs. It was a circular stair- 
case, and Miss Montmorenci was looking over the 
banisters on the top landing. I never shall 
forget. her indignation, and the horror with which 
she threw up her hands with mittens on them. It 
was a wonder she did not brick up the offending 
pupil in company with a French roll and a glass 
of water; though, I am sure, I meant no harm, 
but only to convince the young lady that the 
affection which my relative entertained for her 
was approved of by myself. 

And yet it was destined that the nerves of Miss 
Montmorenci should receive even a still greater 
shock than the above, and more than one of 
them ; her earthly career is not yet closed, but it 
is not possible that there can be anything in store 
for her so dreadful as the two misfortunes which I 
have in my mind. One of them occurred at the 
— of the Great Exhibition in Kensington. 

iss Montmorenci had obtained leave from the 
various parents of her little ‘ *—as she 
sometimes called them, in contrast, I suppose, to 
her other sort of ‘charges, which my father used 
to aay were anything but little—to take them to 
the World’s Fair ; they were to come up by instal- 
ments of twelve, so that when they left the train, 
there might be four cabs engaged with a Miss 
Montmorenci in each of them. There had been a 
question as to whether private flies should not be 
engaged, but it had been finally determined— 

fortunately, as it turned out—to risk the 
moral contagion of a hack — It «was the 
only time in her existence, as she subsequently 
observed, that Miss Montmorenci had ever failed 
in the article of gentility; and she suffered for it 
bitterly. When she had brought her train of young 
ladies to the turnstile—and you may be sure it 
was a half-crown day—one of the door-keepers 
observed: ‘ This a not 

‘It is a seminary of yo ies, respon 
Miss Montmorenci 

‘Then please to give your name and address, 
ma’am, that it may be reported in the Times. It is 
especially requested that all schools and colleges, 
sent here by public subscription, or whose expenses 
have been defrayed by private charity ’"—— 

Miss Montmorenci was spared the conclusion of 


gure as straight as an arrow, I should put her ~ 
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this heartless h ; nature mercifully interfered 
in the guise of a fainting fit, and cherry-brandy 
had to be administered to her at the nearest 
refreshment-stall. She was restored—I can scarcely 
say ‘ happily ’*—to consciousness, but never recovered 
the shock of having had her fashionable establish- 
ment confounded with a charity school! She had 
- worn her own hair up to that period, but it turned 
black almost immediately afterwards, doubtless 
from anguish of mind. 
Yet, as I have hinted, there was still a bitterness 
left in her cup of life, although she might so rea- 


sonably have concluded that she had drained it to 
the very dregs. During the Christmas holidays 
she came up to town, and endeavoured to seek | 
forgetfulness in harmless dissipation. She went, 
to the Pantheon, and to the British Museum, and 
to the Zoological Gardens. At night she frequented | 
oratorios, and readings from Shakspeare at five 
shillings a stall, which it seems to me are a little 
dear, but then they are so fashionable. On Sun- 
days, she soenioal herself especial pleasure—for 
Miss Montmorenci loves clergymen of almost all 
denominations, and might be backed (were such a 
—_—— decorous) to sit under the very dreariest 
ivine with greater 
any other individual of her weight and. age. From 
St Paul’s Cathedral to the Foundling Hospital, 
from Well Street Chapel to Mr Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle, she would doubtless have demurely flitted, 
like a drab butterfly over clover, had not a circum- 
stance occurred which sent her home on the next 
lawful day, and almost caused her to determine 
never to enter a metropolitan place of worship 
again. One Sunday afternoon she entered a 
certain West-end church, after service had already 
begun, having been misinformed as to its time of 
commencement. No verger being visible, and 
being very nervous, Miss Montmorenci laid her 
hand upon the door of a pew wherein sat a number 
of persons of her own sex, but which still had 
ag of room in it, and quietly took her seat. 

e others stared at her a good deal, but she well 
knew how the best Christians will stare at a fellow- 
creature who trespasses upon their vested rights in 
the matter of a hassock, and was therefore not 
troubled by that circumstance. Others of the con- 

tion stared too, and the verger—who ought to 
known better—opened his eyes very wide 
indeed, when he saw where Miss Montmorenci had 
seated herself. 

‘I dare say,’ thought she at first, ‘I have 
intruded among some family of consequence ;’ but 
presently she noticed that several of her fellow- 
worshippers were dressed quite humbly, appearing 
as the wives of artisans. This puzzled her very 
much. At one fy of the service, where Miss 
Montmorenci had been always accustomed to 
stand up, all the occupants of her pew fell on 
their knees, and not liking to appear singular, 
she did the same. The rest of the co tion, 
however, kept their feet. A vague feeling of dis- 
comfort, and of being somehow in a false position, 
made it quite impossible for Miss Montmorenci to 
attend to the sermon, and for the first time in her 
life she was glad to hurry out of church. The 
verger shot at her a glance of impudent Wome 
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which confirmed her in her resolution to go direc 
to the lady who had recommended her to that 
place of worship, and demand an explanation of 


tience, if not edification, than | dod 


what had occurred. 


‘I never, my dear, met with such a rude con- 
anges or so insolent a pew-opener, cried she. 
, t is there odd in my appearance, I should 
like to know, to provoke such levity? If there 
is oo pray do not hesitate to tell me.’ 

‘Well, my dear Miss Montmorenci, you got 
into a peculiar pew. You observed they were 
all females, did you not ; and none of them very 
far advanced in years? Well, that is the pew set 
apart for ——. Now, my dear Miss Montmorenci, 
be calm ; I see you have guessed all.’ 

Once again Nature mercifully interfered upon 
Miss M.’s behalf, and this time in the guise of hys- 


| terics ; she had several fits of them, and passed the 


intervals of consciousness in bewailing the disgrace 
that had befallen her. I trust the news may never 
reach the seminary over which she presides, but— 
poor Miss Montmorenci had been Churched ! 


THE LAST OF THE MOAS. 


Tue gradual disappearance of species from the 
world of animated nature is not limited to pre- 
Adamite times. Instances of it have occurred 
not merely in modern but in recent days. The 
o was a living inhabitant of the Mauritius 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and 
there is reason to believe that one was exhibited 
in England about 1638. In the last century, a 
peculiar amphibious animal frequented the mouths 
of the great Siberian rivers, which is now seen no 
more. The great auk is on the verge of extinction, 
if not extinct. Although the bones of this bird 
abound on the shores of Iceland, Greenland, and 
Denmark, it has been seen of late only on some 
rocky islands in the vicinity of the first-mentioned 
country ; and of these, one (which took its name, 
Geirfulga Sker, from the bird in question) sank to 
the level of the sea during a volcanic disturbance 
in 1830, and thus further curtailed the auk’s already 
limited breeding-ground. The hook-billed parrot 
of Philip’s Islands has also vanished. Perhaps, 
however, the most remarkable case of extinction 
within our own time is that of the moa, or dinornis. 
It is indeed so very recent, that we cannot yet say 
positively whether or not the species has utterly 
ceased to be represented on the earth. 

It is now twenty-four years since a fragment of 
bone, about half a foot long, and very nearly as 
much in its smallest circumference, was forwarded 
to Professor Owen for examination. It had been 
found in New Zealand, where the natives ascribed 
it to a gigantic bird called moa, which they 
knew onl Sy tradition, but which they believed 
might still exist in the more secluded districts 
of the country. The bone was part of the shaft of 
a femur; it was one-third as t in diameter 
as the femur of the t kind of emu, and 
it had evidently belonged to a very large and 
powerful bird. Professor Owen came to the ton- 
clusion that it was a relic of a heavier and more 
sluggish animal, with shorter and thicker legs, than 
the emu or ostrich, and that it age presented 
proportions more nearly resembling those of the 
dodo than of any existing Struthionide. Subse- 
quent discoveries have confirmed, in the main, the 
correctness of these acute conjectures. Colonel 
Wakefield, Mr Earle, Mr Walter Mantell, Sir G. 
Grey, and others, have sent home a great many 
relics of the moa. Some of these are now in the 
British Museum, and the College of Surgeons 
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an almost perfectly restored skeleton. 
These remains prove that the moa, or dinornis, as 
Professor Owen has styled it, is a wingless bird, 
somewhat like the apteryx, but very much larger 
than it or any other living bird. There are eight 
or nine different varieties, ranging in height from 
four to ten and a half feet. ‘The extraordinary 
number of wingless birds,’ says Professor Owen, 
‘and the vast stature of some of the species 
uliar to New Zealand, and which have finall 
ome extinct in that small tract of dry Tand, 
suggest it to be the remnant of a larger tract or 
continent over which this singular struthious 
fauna formerly ranged. One might almost be dis- 
posed to regard New Zealand as one end of the 
mighty wave of the unstable and ever-shifting 
crust of the earth, of which the opposite end, after 
having been long submerged, has again risen with 
its accumulated deposits in North America, shew- 
ing us in the Connecticut sandstones of the Permian 
period the footprints of the gigantic birds which 
trod its surface before it sank ; and to surmise that 
the intermediate body of the land-wave, along 
which the dinornis may have travelled to New 
Zealand, has progressively subsided, and now lies 
beneath the Pacific Ocean.’ 

The bones of the moa are found alongside of the 
remains of men, seals, and birds of existing species ; 
they have cartilage and other animal matter about 
them; and some have been seen in a fossilised 
state. Professor Owen deems it probable that the 
race became extinct shortly after the — of the 
first Malay immigrants. ey were the only large 
animals in the coney which could be used as 
food ; and it is natural to suppose that they were 
consumed before cannibalism was resorted to. But 
how, it may be asked, should these great and power- 
ful birds have perished, when the small and feeble 
apteryx has survived? In the struggle for exist- 
ence, upon which depends the permanence of 
—— and species, mere size and — count 

or little. The moa, being so bulky, would require 

a wider feeding and breeding ground than the 
apteryx ; and hence the encroachments of men 
would tell more severely on the former. More- 
over, its very size would render it a conspicuous 
and tempting object to the hunter; while the 
smaller Pind would secure safety by its com- 
parative insignificance. The preservation of the 
apteryx is also due in no small degree to its 
nocturnal and burrowing habits. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that at least stray specimens 
of the moa were alive in New Zealand within a 
recent period, and probably since the foundation of 
the British colony. Hence, there has always pre- 
vailed a hope that a living specimen of the huge 
creature might still be found. Repeated searches 
have been made with this view. Fitteen years ago, 
Mr Walter Mantell explored every district, in the 
North Island, where the remains of the moa had 
been found, and subjected the natives to a careful 
examination on the subject, but came back con- 
vinced that the big bird was either extinct, or 
represented only by diminutive descendants, no 
larger than the apteryx. 

Although Mr tell failed in catching a moa, 
he fell on the track of a surviving contemporary 
of that bird. On one of his visits to the Middle 
Island, he met with some sealers, who were 
pursuing their avocations among the secluded 

and islands of Dusky Bay. One day, there 


were observed on the snow, which lay thick on 
the ground, the footprints of a — animal. After 
following the trail for a considerable distance, they 
beheld a strange bird, which was of a great size, 
and ran very fast. It kept ahead of the dogs for 
some time, but was at length driven up a gully in 
Resolution Island, and captured alive. It uttered 
loud piercing screams, and struggled violently to 
escape. For three or four days, it was kept alive on 
board of the schooner, and was then killed, cooked, 
and eaten by the crew, who pronounced it deli- 
cious fare. The skin, skull, and a number of the 
bones were fortunately preserved, and handed over 
to Mr Mantell. This bird, which is now called 
Notornis Mantelli, is known to the natives as moho. 
It was a contemporary of the moa, and is believed 
to be also extinct, for no other specimen has ever 
been seen alive. It is a wingless bird, about the 
size of a fowl, with red beak and legs, dark purple 
body, the back being shot with green and gold, and 
scanty tail. 

Last year (1863), a party of enterprising gold 
‘prospectors’ crossed the hitherto impassable 
mountain-chain which runs along the whole length 
of the Middle Island, and on the west coast dis- 
covered traces not only of gold, but, as they aver, 
of the moa. One evening they encamped about 
twenty-five miles north-west of the Arrow. It was 
just sundown, and they were chatting round the 
og-fire, before going to sleep. One of them 
suddenly exclaimed : ‘ Look at that rise above us ; 
there’s some one there.” The others looked in the 
direction indicated, and beheld an enormous bird 
on the crest of a bluff, about three or four hundred 
yards from where they were sitting. The bird 
seemed to be arrested by the glare of the camp-fire, 
squatted down, keeping its head turned tow: the 
light, and after a minute or two, rose and stalked off. 
In height, it appeared to be about seven feet, 
‘ without reckoning the head and neck’ It carried 
its head, which was very long and flat, very much 
bent forward, instead of held back, as is usual with 
birds of the ostrich kind. The next morning, the 
men, armed with tent-poles, set out in pursuit 
of their remarkable visitor. They soon found its 
track, and followed it for a long way without 
success. Each footprint shewed the marks of three 
claws, with an interval of a foot between each. 
About the same distance in the rear of the claws 
was the impression of a pad, and behind that again 
the mark of a spur. Such is the story of the 
‘ prospectors. A gentleman in New Zealand has 
offered five hundred pounds for a moa, dead or 
alive ; and some of the men who profess to have 
seen one, have, it is said, started on an expedition 
to earn the reward. There is not much reason to 
be sanguine as to the result of the search ; but if 
the moa exists anywhere in New Zealand, it is, 
in all probability, in this secluded region of the 
Middle Island. This island never was very densely 
peopled ; and thirty years ago, it was almost de- 
populated by a raid of a certain tribe. Moreover, 
the natives were confined to the east coast by the 
precipitous mountain-range, running north and 
south. Their traditions, however, point to the 
land on the other side of the hills as the home of 
the moa; but as they also represent it as infested 
by the terrible taniwa, a gigantic lizard which preys 
on men; and as no lizard larger than eighteen 
inches has ever been found in New Zealan 
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information. On the whole, it is to be feared that 
we have not much chance of ever setting eyes on a 
living Moa. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


CHAPTER XVI.—I DO SIR MASSINGBERD A LITTLE 
FAVOUR. 


Upon my return to Fairburn, I became the object 
of immense curiosity and attraction. I was stared 
at in the rector’s pew at church, and, in my solitary 
rides, whithersoever I went, as the repository of 
the great secret of the disruption between Sir 
Massingberd and his nephew. It was even whis- 
pered that I was the prime mover of the young 
man’s rebellion, and had planned the very manner 
of his escape upon Panther, including the accident. 
At all events, 1 knew all that had happened, which 
nobody else knew, except my tutor himself. Now 
Mr Long was as close as wax. Many an invitation 
had Mrs Myrtle obtained of late to take a dish of 
tea upon grounds which her hosts had since stig- 
matised as false pretences. As the housekeeper 
and confidential servant of the rector, she had been 
asked by Mrs Arabel of the Grange Farm to take 
evening refreshment with her in a friendly way ; 
also by Mrs Remnants, who kept that extensive 
emporium in the village which supplied snuff to 
the aged of both sexes (though not gratuitously), 
becoming cambrics to the young, and lolli to 
those who have not yet reached that period of life 
wherein outward adornment is preferred to inward 
gratification ; also by the exciseman’s wife; nay, 
there was not anybody’s wife in Fairburn, havin 
the wherewithal to make a tea-table alluring, an 
being in a sufficiently high position in life to 
venture upon the step, who did not invite Mrs 
Myrtle to visit her, and proceed to treat her like 
a refractory pump ; they poured a little down, in 
hopes to he more than remunerated for the outlay. 
But, alas, although the dear good lady was willin, 
enough, being indeed a gossip born, she h 
nothing to tell them. She was not equal to the 
task of Invention, and of facts even to trade upon 
in tea and toast, she had absolutely none. 

Conceive, then, how every face was turned 
interrogatively towards Master Meredith—no, 
Mr Meredith, now that the object of everybody 
was to please him. How the dames dropped 
courtesies, and ho my honour was well; 
and my honour’s friend too, Mr Marmaduke, he 
was well too, they trusted—Heaven bless him ; and 
he was staying away from Fairburn a good bit, was 
he not ; and how did his uncle like that, who had 
always kept him at home so strict—and was it true 
that he was residing with Mr Harvey Gerard ? well, 
dear me, and how odd that was; an atheist and a 
democrat, people did say; but then, there were 
some again as spoke well of him. 

Sedate Mr Arabel, set on, without doubt, by his 
inquisitive lady, even waylaid me in a narrow 
lane, and insisted upon my looking in at the farm, 
and partaking of casual hospitality. ‘Yell just 
have three spets and a drar,’ said he (meaning 
by that form of expression a few whiffs of a pipe) 
‘and take a glass of ale ;’ and when I declined 
the first offer upon the ground of not being a 
smoker, and the second on the plea that it was 
oe eleven o’clock a.M., and consequently rather 
early for ale, he confessed that his missus was a- 


waiting for me with a bottle of cowslip wine, and 
a seed-cake of her own maki It was rather 
difficult to escape from hospitable snares of this 
kind, but I revealed as little as possible without 
giving absolute offence. On the other hand, I 
received some information, the details of which had 
not been confided to me by Mr Long. 

‘Well, sir,” remarked Mrs Arabel, after I had 
told her all I meant to tell, which was not much, 
‘and it’s no wonder as Mr Marmaduke should have 
run away, I’m sure’ 

‘My good lady,’ observed I, ‘pray, be particular ; I 
never said he ran away ; I said his horse ran away. 

‘Yes, of course, sir, responded the mistress of 
the Grange, winking in a manner that made me 

uite uncomfortable ; ‘you are very right to say 
that Mr Meredith—very right. But Sir Massing- 
berd’s opinion is, that it was all planned from first 
to last, only he says you nearly overdid it. 

* Ah, indeed,’ said I; ‘how was that ?’ 

‘Well, it seems Sir Massingberd was quite 
deceived about that horse he bought for his 
nephew ; instead of being quiet, and fit for the lad, 
it was a perfect demon; and it was sheer madness 
of you young gentlemen to go racing in order to 
ake it run away; then, to arrange with Mr 
Gerard all beforehand—well, I must say I 
shouldn’t have thought that either of you would 
have had the depth. 

‘Thank you, Mrs Arabel,’ said I laughing; ‘I am 
sorry you thought so little of our intelligence,’ 

‘Well, sir,’ returned the farmer’s wife, with an 
air of excessive candour, ‘my husband, you see, he 
often has said to me, says he, “ That young squire 
Marmaduke, I’m darned if he ain’t little better than 
a fool ; he don’t know what shot to use for rabbits 
—that he don’t ; I never saw his equal for ignorance. 
And as for that lad from the Ingies—that was you, 
you know, sir—well, of all the young fellows turned 
of seventeen as I ever saw, he’s the ”’—— 

Here Mrs Arabel crimsoned, and stopped short, 
as if she had been very nearly betrayed into saying 
something which was not entirely complimentary. 

‘Pray, go on, my dear ar Ba said I; ‘of 
all the young fellows turned of seventeen whom he 
had ever seen, I was the’ 

‘ Well, sir, he ’d just the same opinion of you as 
he had of Master } uke ; but, for my part, I 
always said, that although you might neither on 
you know so much as you ought to, and though 
you might seem—as it were ’—— 

‘Ay, you always stood our friend, and said we 
were not such fools as we looked ; did you?’ 

‘Just so, replied Mrs Arabel simply ; ‘and so 
you see it has turned out. If Mr Marmaduke can 
only live elsewhere till something happens to Sir 
Massingberd—although, indeed, he looks as if 
nothing ever could hurt him—his life will doubt- 
less be much pleasanter than at the Hall: it is 
no place for a young gentleman like him, surely, 
although, indeed, things are better there than they 
were, That dark-eyed young 

rson—although, indeed, she was old enough to 
better—well, she’s gone.’ 

‘So I have heard,’ said I drily. 

‘Yes, she went away in a whirlwind, she did, 
continued Mrs Arabel reflectively. 

‘Dear me,’ replied I, ‘ I never heard that.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed, I dare say not ; why, you see, Mr 
Long was a little mix ‘P in it. Perhaps he 
thought it better not to tell you—T: 
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glass of cowslip wine, sir; it has been more than 
ten years in bottle; and the cake is as good a 
cake as you will put teeth into in all Midshire, 
though i say it as shouldn't say it—Well, the 
thing happened in this way, you see. The 
foreigneering female, she used to throw things at 
folks—dishes, plates, whatever came first to hand, 
whenever she was in her tantrums. Mr Gilmore 
he had his head opened with a slop-basin, so 
that you could lay your finger in it ; and Oliver 
Bradford, I believe she fired a gun at him, charged 
with swan-shot. However, at times she was quite 
otherwise, crying and submissive as a child. They 
said it was religion up at the Hall; but the 
knows nothing about that ; how should they? It 
was hysterics, I dare say, and serve her right too. 
Well, who should come here, the very Sunday after 
Mr Marmaduke had run away, and when Sir 
Massingberd was like a wild man with rage, and 
couldn't speak without blaspheming, but one of 
them Methodee preachers as sometimes hold forth 
upon our common. Now the foreigneering female 
was a-walking in the Park shrubbery, with one of 
her hysterical fits upon her, I suppose, and what 
does she hear through the palings but words as I 
suppose the poor creature never listened to before ; 
and presently out she comes upon the common, 
and stands up among all the people, with her great 
eyes swollen with weeping, and her painted cheeks 
—and I always said they were ted—daubed 
and smeared with tears. Carter John, who is very 
much given to that sort of worship, he was there ; 
and he told me she looked for all the world like 
the woman in the great picture over the com- 
munion-table in Crittenden Church, who is wiping 
the feet of our Lord with her hair. 

‘Then the preacher, he bade her repent while there 
was yet time, and fear nothing but only God. But Sir 
Massingberd, he came out, and dragged her in from | 
the very preacher's hand, and presently out again he 
comes with a horse-whip, and swears there shall be 
no Methodees in his parish, and if he caught the 
hypocritical ranter—as he called him—within hear- 


ing again, he’d split his ears—Now, I don’t go with 
him there,’ pursued Mrs Arabel gravely. ‘ It isn’t 
for us, Mr Meredith, to say as nobody can’t pick 


up good, unless it’s in church; and least -of all 
should such things be said by Sir Massingberd, 
who lets that beautiful family-pew get damp and 
mouldy, with the fireplace always empty all the 
winter long, and never puts his nose into it from 
year’s end to year’s end. However, what does the 
foreigneering female do, but declare she would starve 
herself to death, before she would eat the bread 
of unrighteousness any longer ; and not one morsel 
of food would she take, though they locked her up, 
and tried to tempt her with her most favourite 
dishes. So Sir Massingberd, being at his wits’ end, 
came over to the parson, and begged him to come 
and persuade the woman to be reasonable, and 
take some refreshment ; and Mr Long—he at first 
declined to interfere in such a matter at all, but 
presently thinking the poor creature might be 
really penitent, although it came about through a 
Methodee, and hoping to do her some good, 
although not in the way Sir Massingberd intended, 
he accompanied him to the Hall ; and what do you 
think? Why, they found the poor woman was in 
such earnest, that she had cut off the whole of her 
beautiful black hair, and there it lay on the carpet, 


/defence of the 
keepers were exhorted 


like so much rubbish. So the squire he swore 


that he didn’t care now whether she starved or not, 
and turned her out of the house, as I said at first, 
in a whirlwind. She was very faint and weak ; and 
Mr Long, who would never exchange a syllable 
with her before, made Mrs Myrtle give her a 
good meal, and gave her some good words him- 
self, and sent her away to her friends—for it 
seems she had some friends, poor wretch ; and this 
has made Sir Massingberd wilder than ever against 
the rector, whom he had already accused of aiding 
and abetting young Mr Marmaduke in his running 
away; so that altogether the squire is ready to 
make an end of everybody.’ 

This last statement, although a little highly 
coloured, as Mrs Arabel’s descriptions usually 
were, was really not far from the truth. It did 
almost seem as if the baronet was so transported 
with passion as to be capable of any enormity. 
What the law permitted him to do in the way 
of oppression, that, of course, he practised to 
the uttermost ; his morality, never very diffuse, 
had concentrated itself one position—the 

and trespass laws. His 
to increased vigilance ; 
the worst characters in the parish were consti- 
tuted his spies. Every night, it was now the 
custom of their lord and master to the 
rounds in his own preserves, and visit the out- 
posts, to see that the sentinels did their duty. He 
employed no Warnings or Tre Boards in 
Fairburn Park; his object was not to deter, but 
to catch the contemners of the sacred rights of 

rty in the very act. The pursuit of his life 
ae dh man-hunting. I write that word without 
any reference to Marmaduke Heath, for, indeed, at 
that time I thought that Sir Massingberd had 


given up all hope of recoverin ion of his 
nephew. A considerable peri now elapsed 
since the young man’s convalescence, and yet the 


baronet had taken no steps to compel his return. 
He had written, indeed, to Marmaduke a letter 
of anything but a conciliatory character, and cal- 
culated to re-arouse the lad’s most morbid fears ; 
but Mr Harvey Gerard had intercepted the dis- 
patch, and returned it with an answer of his own 
composition. He had stated briefly the results of 
the late conference at the Dovecot respecting his 
oung guest; he had reiterated his intention of 
ringing, in a court of justice, the gravest charges 
against the baronet, in case of any legal moles- 
tation from him ; and he had finished with a per- 
sonal recommendation to that gentleman to rest 
satisfied with the enjoyment of the allowance 
that was supposed to go to the maintenance of his 
nephew. Epistolary communication by hand was 
rendered impracticable, on the of the baronet, 
by the removal of the Dovecot household to town. 
This was a bitter blow to the lord of Fairburn ; 
he knew so well the abject fear which he had 
inspired in my unhappy friend, that, notwith- 
standing all that had come and gone yet, he did 
not doubt that a few words in his own hand- 
writing would bring the truant back, however 
loath. We are living now in such quiet times, 
and under the protection of such equal laws, that 
I am aware my younger readers will have a diffi- 
culty in conceiving how one human being, however 
werful, could be held in such terror by others. 
was aware, from the first, that the present uni- 
versal security would give my narrative an air of 
improbability, and I fear that this must increase 
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as it proceeds. I have only to say, that at the 
riod of which I write, there was no poor man 
in Fairburn parish, however honest, however pru- 
dent, who might not have been lodged in jail at 
the instance of his squire, and would have found 
it difficult to clear himself ; or who might not, on 
a hint from the same quarter, have been pressed, if 
he did but give the opportunity, on board a man- 
of-war. I am likewise certain that had Sir Mas- 
singberd ventured upon such a step, he might have 
recovered possession of his nephew, or at least 
withdrawn him from his protector, by the strong 
hand of the law, upon the ground of Mr Gerard’s 
professing revolutionary principles. In these days 
of Palmerston and Derby, of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, it is impossible for those who are not 
old enough to have witnessed it, to imagine the 
rancour of political parties half a century ago, or 
the despotism and flagrant injustice that were 
sanctioned under the convenient name of Order. 
For the haughty baronet to be thus cut off 
from all intercourse with his victim, was to 
be foiled indeed. At first, he stung himself 
well-nigh to frenzy, like a scorpion within its 
circle of flame ; but after a time the white heat of 
his wrath began apparently to abate. He seemed 
to have made up his mind to sit down quiet] 
under his content wit 
tyrannising over those who were yet in his power. 
This comparatively pune state of things was 
looked upon by Mr Long and myself at first with 
suspicion, but at last with real satisfaction. When 
Sir Massingberd sent over five pine-apples and 
some splendid grapes to the Rectory with his com- 
pliments (for the first time within twenty years), 
we shook our heads, and my tutor addressed the 
messenger of his bounty in these words: ‘Tell 
our master I am exceedingly obliged to him for 
is kindness. “Timeo Danaos et donaferentes.”’ 
‘Would you be so good as to write that down, 
*You may give hi message without the 
tail, adh | the rector, a little discomfited at 
his own indiscretion, but congratulating himself 
immensely that he had expressed his thoughts so 


cally. 

But aR pine-apples and grapes became com- 
mon presents from the Hall, we began really to 
think that the stubborn old baronet had come to 
the conclusion that it was as pleasant to be on good 
terms with his neighbour as not, and that he was 
genuinely bent on reconciliation. A soft answer is 
said to be efficacious to this end, but it is —— 
compared to hot-house dainties out of season ; an 
notwithstanding all I knew, and all I suspected, 
I began to regard Sir Massingberd Heath, not 
indeed with less contempt and dislike, but with 
less positive loathing, and certainly with less fear. I 
had not set foot upon his property since Marmaduke’s 
departure, and the baronet took occasion to stop 
me as I rode by his gate one day, and remonstrate 
upon the incivility of such a course of conduct. 

‘It can do me no damage, young gentleman, 
that you should take your pleasure in my park, 
more especially as you are not a sportsman, who 
would covet my hares and pheasants; and I cannot 
but think that your omission to do so is a proof of 
ill-feeling towards me, which I am not conscious of 
having deserved at your hands.’ ; 

He spoke stiffly, and without condescension, as 
a man might speak to an equal, between himself 


and whom a misunderstanding existed unexplained, 
but capable of explanation, and, foolish boy as I 
was, I felt flattered by his behaviour. 

If the least notion of making myself out to be 
a hero had existed in my brain when I began to 
write these Recollections, it has been dissipated 
long ago. I have been quite as much surprised 
during this recital, as any of my readers have 
been, at the contemplation of my own meannesses ; 
if I had known how many and how serious they 
were to be, perhaps I should have hesitated to 
recall them ; but I commenced with as strong a 
determination, nothing to extenuate, with respect to 
myself, as to set nothing down in malice with respect 
to others ; and thus I shall proceed to the end. 

While, then, matters were on this less antagon- 
istic footing, and when Marmaduke had been away 
about a year, business happened to take Mr Long 
from Fairburn, and I was left a day and a night 
my own master. He had not been gone an hour, 
when Mrs Myrtle came into the study, where I was 
employed at my books, with a letter in her hand ; 
she looked quite pale and frightened, as she said : 
‘Lor, Mr Peter, if this note ain’t from Sir Massingberd 
hisself for you. I feels all of a tremble, so as you 
might knock me down with a peacock’s feather. 

‘Well,’ said I, forcing a laugh, ‘ but I am not 
going to use any such weapon, Myrtle. What 
on earth is there to be afraid of in the squire’s 
handwriting? It can’t bite’ But I felt in a cold 
perspiration nevertheless, and my fingers trembled 
as they undid the missive. It was a polite invita- 
tion to dine with the baronet that evening. 

‘You are not going, sir, I do a exclaimed 
the housekeeper eagerly, as soon as I had acquainted 
her with the contents of the note. ‘ Why, sucha 
bg | hasn’t happened for this quarter of a century. 
He’ll poison you, as sure as my name’s Martha 
Myrtle. I never saw you and master eating his 
pine-apples without a shudder; the rector was 
uncommon ill after one of them, one day’ 

‘Yes, Mrs Myrtle,’ said I quietly, ‘and I have 
suffered also from the same cause myself; but I 
don’t think the squire was to blame.’ 

‘But you ain’t a-going, sir; I am sure as master 
wouldn’t like it. Oh, pray say you ain’t mp 

‘Well, then, I won’t go, Mrs Myrtle. e 
is, I feel one of my colds coming on ; they generally 
begin with a lump in my throat; so I shall write 
to excuse myself.’ 

I really had a lump in my throat ; my heart had 
jumped up and stopped there, at the mere notion 
of a téte-d-téte with Sir Massingberd, diversified— 
no, intensified—by the presence of Grimjaw. I 
wouldn’t have gone through it for a thousand 
pounds ; so I wrote to decline the honour upon the 
ground of indisposition. Iwas compelled to keep 
the house, I said, for the entire day. Half an hour 
afterwards, another letter arrived from the Hall. 
Since Sir Massingberd might not enjoy the pleasure 
of my am, iy A at dinner, would I permit him to 
come over to the Rectory that morning, and have a 
few words of conversation with me upon a matter 
deeply interesting to both of us? ere was no 
getting out of this. If I had gone to bed, on plea 
of illness, I felt even that course would have been 
no protection to me. Sir Massingberd would have 
forced a dying man to play with him at pitch-and- 
toss, if so inopportune a e had happened to 
take his fancy. On the other hand, Mrs Myrtle’s 
suggestion, that I should mount my horse, and ride 
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away after Mr Long, was really too pusillanimous a 
proceeding ; I therefore wrote back to the baronet 
a polite falsehood, to the effect that I should be very 
happy to see him ; and in a very few minutes after- 
a, I was face to face with Marmaduke’s foe. 

He came in unushered—Mrs Myrtle not being 

ual to such an occasion—filling the doorway 
with his gigantic form, and well-nigh touching the 
ceiling of the low-roofed room with his head. 

‘I am sorry to intrude upon an invalid,’ said he, 
‘ but what I had to say was of a private nature, and I 
was not sure of finding you alone at any other time.’ 

I bowed, and begged my visitor to be seated. 

‘It is something, thought I, ‘ that this man is 
civil at least” For there is this great advantage in 
being habitually insolent and overbearing, that 
when one does condescend to behave decently, 
people appreciate one’s good-manners very much. 

*T have called upon you,’ continued the baronet, 
‘with respect to my nephew and your friend, 
Marmaduke Heath. It is idle to deny that he and 
Ihave not been to one another what our mutual 
relationship should have led us to be. I am natu- 


rally a hard man ; losses and poverty have doubt- | M 


less rendered me more morose. Marmaduke, on the 
other hand, is of an over-sensitive and morbid nature. 
We did not get on together at all well. There were 
faults on both sides ; it was six of one, and’—— 

I shook my head. 

‘Very well, then, resumed Sir Massingberd 
with candour, ‘let us say that it was I who was in 
the wrong. I have not the patience and gentleness 
requisite for dealing with a character like him ; my 
temper is arbitrary; I have behaved with but 
little courtesy even to yourself. You are polite 
enough to contradict it, but nevertheless it is 
true. For that, however, re ion can be made. 
I wish that I could as easily make atonement in 
the other quarter. This, however, I feel is utterly 
impossible. Things have gone too far. I make no 
complaint of my nephew's having been encouraged 
in his rebellious course by one whose duty it was, 
on the contrary, to reconcile us. I wish to say 
nothing that could only lead to a fruitless discus- 
sion, and perhaps a disagreement between you and 
me ; that would be most impolitic in me, since I 
come here to solicit your fos pve 

* Mine, Sir Massingberd ?—mine ?’ 

* Yes, I desire your kindly assistance in bringing 
about a better understanding between Marmaduke 
and myself. 

‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘what you ask is a sheer impossi- 
bility. Marmaduke Heath may be wrong in his 
estimate of your character, but it will remain 
I am as certain of 
this, as that that yonder yellowing tree will pre- 
lose its leaves.’ 

‘You speak frankly, Mr Meredith, returned 
the baronet calmly, ‘and I do not respect you less 
upon that account. It is not, however, as a media- 
tor that I need your assistance ; I ask a much less 
favour than that ; I simply wish you to enclose a 
letter from me to my nephew.’ 

‘Sir Massingberd Heath,’ said I, with some 
indignation, ‘you have done me the favour of 
calling upon me in my tutor’s absence, in the 
expectation of finding me so weak as to be unable 
to refuse whatever you chose to ask, or so treacher- 
ous as to be willing to deceive those who are 
generously protecting my best friend from one 
whom he has every cause to fear. I am extremely 


obliged to you for the compliment ? and with that 
I laid my hand upon the bell. 

‘One moment,’ observed the baronet quietly, 
nay, with suavity, though the letter U upon his 
forehead deepened visibly, and the veins of his 
great hand, as it rested on the table, grew big with 

ion—‘ one moment before you ring. I am sorry |}* 

you should have taken such a view of my conduct 
as you have described ; you young men are some- 
what hasty in the imputation of motive. I ama 
straightforward rough fellow, and may have dis- 
pleased you, but I am not aware that I have done 
anything to justify you in accusing me of mean- 
ness and duplicity. Those persons who have charge 
of my nephew are, in my judgment, deeply cul- 
pable ; but I do not wish you to act deceitfully 
towards them on that account. Matters have come 
to that pass, however, that I cannot even com- 
municate with my nephew, even though I have 
that to say which would give him genuine pleasure. 
This Mr Harvey Gerard’—his deep voice shook 
with hatred as he mentioned that name— has 
taken upon himself to return my letters to 
armaduke unopened. I know not how to convey 
to him even such a one as this.’ 

Sir Massingberd threw across to me a folded 
sheet, directed to his nephew, and motioned that I 
should open it. It ran as follows : 

‘NEPHEW MaRMADUKE—It seems that you are 
fully determined never again to seek the shelter of 
my roof; { am given to understand that the time 
for reconciliation has gone by, and that any attempt 
to effect it would only cause you annoyance, and 
make the breach wider between us. If so, so be it. 
I am an old man now, and I wish my last years to 
be passed in peace. I wish to make no allusion to 
the character of the person with whom you have 
chosen to reside, further than to express a hope 
that when I am gone, and it will be your part to 
exercise the rights of a great land-owner, that you 
will not employ your influence to subvert the laws 
and the government.—It is as mad in those who 
possess authority to countenance revolution, as for 
a man seated on a lofty branch, to lop it off 
with his own hands. I do not say this as your 
uncle, but merely as one of an ancient race with 
whom we are both connected, and in whose welfare 
we should take an equal interest. Mr Meredith is . 
kind enough to enclose this a we of advice 
—the last communication that will probably ever 
pass between us—from MassincperD 

‘P.S.—Burn this when you have read it, lest your 
friend should get into trouble upon my account.’ 

I read and re-read this strange epistle with t 
care, before I made any comment upon it. There 
was nothing, to my mind, objectionable in any of 
the contents. I had been twice to Harley Street 
during the summer, and found uke as 
morbidly apprehensive as ever of some course of 
conduct to be adopted by his uncle with reference 
to regaining the custody of his person; he was 
haunted still by the shadow of this terrible man. 
The words I held before me were certainly cal- 
culated to reassure him. No news could be more 
gratifying than this positive resignation of the 

net’s claim to be his guardian, this final ‘ good- 
bye’ under Sir Massingberd’s own hand. As for the 
political advice, I thought that very healthy. I 
was then, as now, a staunch conservative, and 
although I did not sympathise in the least with 
the harsh acts of the government in respect to 
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misguided men, not without their wrongs, 
vet I did think Mr Gerard’s views both visionary 
and dangerous. 

‘I trust,’ observed Sir Massingberd gravely, ‘that 
the sentiments which you are now perusing are 
in accordance with your own. I am speaking, 
believe, to a Gentleman, and consequently to a 
natural friend of Order.’ 

I bowed in assent. ‘There certainly seems 
nothing in this epistle which Marmaduke might 
not read,’ muttered I, musing. 

‘Seems?’ cried the baronet. ‘Why not say is 
at once ?” 

A sudden idea, gleaned from some romance which 
I had been lately reading, flashed across my brain. 
Why did the postscript say, ‘Burn this when you 
have read it?’ I let my hand with the letter in it 
drop below my knee, so that the missive was held 
close to the fire. 

‘There is no writing in lemon-juice, I do assure 
you, observed Sir Massingberd quietly ; ‘ you will 
only scorch the paper. 

I coloured at the ex of my suspicions, and 
in my confusion it did not strike me that the 
speaker must himself have at least entertained 
such a project, or he never would have unmasked 
me so readily. I was a little ashamed of myself, 
and rather sorry for my incredulity. Sir Massing- 
berd saw this, and pressed his point. 

‘Since there is nothing concealed, and no harm in 
what is visible, I do hope you will grant the favour 
I requested, and enclose that note to my nephew. 

‘Well, sir, said I, after a little hesitation, ‘I 
will enclose it. I give you warning, however, that 
I shall send a line by the same post to let Mr 
Gerard know that I have done so. 

‘ By all means,’ responded Sir Massingberd. ‘I 
am oa that my nephew’s own eyes should 
read what I have written. Have you a taper and 
wax ?’ asked he, folding up the sheet. might 
as well — it with my seal. 

I rose and brought what he —- from a 
writing-table. Sir Massingberd the letter, 

ve it into my hand. 

* Mr Meredith,’ said he, rising, ‘you have done 
me a great service. I think I have said that the 
oftener ~ make use of my grounds the better 
I shall be pleased. Did I add that the bowling- 
green is entirely at your service? I am too stiff in 
the back to have a game with you myself, but I 
will give directions to Gilmore to be your antag- 
onist, whenever you may feel inclined. 

The baronet took his leave in a stately but not 
unfriendly manner. He certainly was stiff in the 
back ; but that was his nature. As he smiled, his 
lip turned upwards instead of the usual way ; 
but so it always did. Yet I did not feel quite 
comfortable, as I stood by myself over the fire, 
balancing Sir Massingberd’s ‘ good-bye’ to his 
nephew in my hand, and questioning within 
myself whether it wouldn’t be better to enclose it 
to Mr Harvey Gerard after all. However, in the 
end I kept my promise. 

CHAPTER XVII.—OUT OF MIND, OUT OF SIGHT. 

Notwithstanding the baronet’s polite invitation, 
and although Mr Long did not return as expected 
upon the ensuing morning, I felt no inclination to 
exchan: my solitude for the society of Mr Gilmore 
at bow was indeed rather curious to see the 
bowling-green, which I had heard from my tutor 


was one of the very finest in England, fenced in by 
wondrous walls of yew ; but to arrive there, it was 
necessary to pass close to the Hall, and, conse- 
quently, to run great risk of meeting Sir Massing- 
berd, my repugnance to whom had returned wi 


I | tenfold strength since the preceding day. My 


Teason, it is true, could suggest no possible harm 
from my having enclosed his letter to Marmaduke, 
but still an indefinable dread of what I had done 
oppressed me ; I could not mege ine in what manner 
I could have been outwitted, but a certain malig- 
nant exultation in Sir Massingberd’s face, when he 
was taking his leave, haunted my memory, and 
rendered hateful the idea of meeting it again. 
Moreover, the companionship of Gilmore, the 
butler, was not attractive. He bore a very bad 
character with the villagers, among whom he 
was said to emulate in a humble manner the 
vices of his lord and master; he had been his 
companion and confidential servant for a ae 
number of years, and it was not to be wondered 
at, even supposing that he commenced that ser- 
vitude as an honest man, that his principles should 
have been sapped by the communication. 

Those who known Richard Gilmore best and 
longest, however, averred that his nature had not 
been the least impaired by this companionship, inas- 
much as it had been always as bad as bad could be. 
I never saw his pale secretive face, with the thin 
lips tightly closed, as if to pa the escape of 
one truant word, without reflecting what a reposi- 
tory of dark and wicked deeds that keeper of Sir 
Massingberd’s conscience needs must be. Such men 
usually hold such masters in their own hands; for 
they know too much about them, and it is that 
species of knowledge which above all others is 
power. But it was not so in this case; the ante- 
cedents of Gilmore’s master were probably as evil 
as those of any pone who has ever kept a valet, 
but there was this peculiarity about the baronet, 
that he cared little or nothing whether people 
knew them or not. When a thoroughly unprin- 
cipled ‘man has arrived at the stage of being 
entirely indifferent to what his fellow-creatures 
think of him, he has touched his zenith ; he is as 
much a hero to his valet-de-chambre as to anybody 
else. It was Gilmore’s nature to be reticent, 
but, for all Sir or cared, he might have 
ascended the steps of the stone-cross at Crittenden 
upon market-day, and held forth upon the subject 
ot his master’s ——. Sir Massingberd stood 
no more in fear of him than of any other 
man ; otherwise, he would scarcely have used such 
frightful language to him as he did whenever the 
spirit-case had not been properly replenished, or 
he happened to mislay the key of his own -. 
phy was no delicate tending that the lord of 
Fairburn Hall required ; no accurate arrangement 
of evening garments ere he returned from shooting ; 
or slippers placed in front of the fire. As he was 
attired in the morning, sc he remained throughout 
the day, and if in the poaching season, throughout 
the night also. He never was ill, and only 
very rarely was he so overcome with liquor as to 
require any assistance in retiring. The ps 
Sir Massingberd to bed must have been a 
quarter of an hour for Mr Gilmore. I have 
mentioned that when I paid my only visit to the 
Hall, the front-door was answered by the 
butler with very commendable swiftness, under the 
impression that it was his master ; and, indeed, it 
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was rumoured that, on more than one occasion, 
the baronet had felled his faithful domestic like 
an ox, for dilatoriness. Wonder was sometimes 
expressed that Mr Gilmore, who was supposed, as 
the phrase goes, to have feathered his nest very 
eably during his master’s prosperous days, 
ould cleave to him in his present poverty—the 
mere sentiment of attachment not being surely 
strong enough to retain his gratuitous services ; 
but the reply commonly made to this was, I have 
no doubt, correct—namely, that however matters 
ight seem, Mr Richard Gilmore, we might be 
well assured, knew his own business best, and on 
which side his bread was buttered. 
ious, however, as this gentleman doubtless 
was, I did not fancy him as a companion to play 
bowls with ; and instead of going in the direction 
of the ee, I took my way to Fairburn 
Chase. I not set foot within it for more 
than a year, and the season was much further 
advanced than when I had last been there. The 
stillness which pervaded it in summer-time was now 
broken by the flutter of the falling leaf and the 
plash of the chestnuts on the moist and sodden 
ground ; the autumn rains had long set in, and 
ere was that ‘drip, drip, drip’ in the woods, 
which so mournfully reminds us that the summer 
with all its life and warmth has away ; and 
the dank earth was sighing from beneath its load of 
—— leaves, which ‘ hanging so light and hanging 
so high, but lately danced in the sunny air. 
The presentiment of evil which overshadowed me 
was deepened by the melancholy of Nature. I 
moved slowly through the dripping fern towards 
the heronry ; from the little inland suddenly flew 
forth, not the stately birds who ordinarily reigned 
there, but a pair of ravens. I knew that such had 
taken up their residence in the old church tower, 
for I seen them flying in and out of its narrow 
ivied window-slits; but their appearance in the 
t locality was most unexpected. I was far 
m being superstitious, but I would rather have 
seen ~ other birds just then. A few steps 
further brought me to that bend in the stream 
which had been such a favourite haunt of mine 
before I had dreamed there so unpleasantly. The 
silently, deprived of their summer bee-music ; the 
g sand, wherein I had seen the mysterious 
ootprints, was dark and damp; a few steps further 
brought me to the stepping-stones, by which that 
unknown visitant must have crossed over, if she 
were indeed of mortal mould ; the wood upon the 
other side was no longer impenetrable to sight ; 
and through its skeleton arms, I could see some 
building of considerable size at no great distance. 
I knew where such of the keepers and gardeners as 
lived upon ans estate — and it puzzled me to 
ne to what purpose this cottage was assi 
hile I hesitated as to whether I should — 
turbid and swollen current, whose waters almost 
entirely covered the stepping-stones, a laugh pro- 
longed and shrill burst forth from the very direction 
in which I was looking. It was the same mocking 
ery, never to be forgotten, which I had heard at 
that iy spot some fifteen months before. Any- 
where else, it; but m 


I should have recogni 

that place, it was impossible to doubt its identity. 
Knife-like, it clove the humid and unwilling air ; 
and before the sound had ceased, a short sharp 
shriek succeeded it—the cry of a smitten human 


creature. In a moment, I had crossed the stream, 
and was forcing my way through the wood. As I 
drew nearer, I perceived the edifice before me was 
of stone, and with a slated roof, instead of bei 
built with clay, and thatched, as were the sheep 
Sir Massingberd’s cottages. There was no attempt 
at ornamentation, but the place was unusua 
substantial for its size, the door being studded wi 
nails, while the window upon either side of it was 

was just emergi m™m. i e 
wood, smote on which 
caused me to pause at once, and remain where the 
trunk of an elm-tree intervened between me and 
the cottage ; it was merely the bark of a dog, 
but it checked my philanthropic enthusiasm 
ere was no mistaking that 
wheezy note, telling of canine infirmity, and 
days prolonged far beyond the ordinary span 
of d Besides, there was but one dog per- 
mitted’ to be at large in Fairburn Chase. It 
was the execrable Grimjaw. I could see him 
from my place of concealment turning his almost 
sightless eyes in my direction, as he sat at the 
cottage door. Immediately afterwards, it opened, 
and out came Richard Gilmore ; he looked about 
him suspiciously, but having convinced himself that 
there was nobody in the neighbourhood, he admin- 
istered a kick to Grimjaw’s ribs, reproached him 
in strong language for having made a causeless 
disturbance, and turning the key, and pee 
it, walked away by a footpath that doubtless led, 
altho by no means directly, to the Hall. He 
had a dog-whip in his hand when I first saw him, 
which I thought was an odd thing for a butler 
to carry, and he seemed to think so, too, for he put 
it in a side-pocket before he started, and buttoned 
it > Grimjaw, gathering his stiffened limbs 
together, slowly followed him, not without turning 
his gray head ever and anon towards my covert, 
but without venturing again to ress his sus- 
picions. I waited until the charming pair were 
out of sight, ere I advanced to the cottage. 

The door, of course, was fast ; so, approaching the 
right-hand window, I cautiously looked in through 
its iron bars; there was no casement whatever, 
therefore all the objects which the room contained 
were as clear to me as though I were in it. I 
beheld a sitting-room, the furniture of which was 
costly, and had been evidently intended for a 
oak larger apartment, but which in variety was 
scanty enough. At a mahogany-table, which 
retained little more of polish if it had just 
been sawn from its trunk in Honduras, sat an 
ancient female, with her back towards me, sup- 

rting her chin on both hands; a cold chicken 
in a metal dish was before her, but neither a 
plate, nor knife and fork ; she was muttering 
something in a low tone to herself, which, if it 
was a grace, must have been a very long one. Her 
hair was scanty, and white as snow, but hung 
down almost to the ground ; she was miserably 
thin ; and her clothes, although they had once 
been of rich material, were ragged and old. 

I had made no noise, as I thought, in my 
pee ; and the day was so dull and dark that 
she could scarcely have perceived my pane by 
any shadow of my eaves-dropping self; but no 
sooner had I set eyes on her than she began to 
yay without looking round, imagining, doubtless, 

I there again, 


was Gilmore. ‘So you are 
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ing and prying, are you, wicked thief, cried 
Don't that a real lady should 
take her meals in peace without being interrupted, 
especially after she has been beaten? Think of that, 
you cur. Why, where’s your whip?’ She uttered 
these last words with a yell of scorn ; and turning 
suddenly, with one arm raised as if to ward a blow, 
she met my unexpected face, and I saw hers. So 
remarkable was her appearance, that although it 
was she, not I, who was taken by surprise, I think 
I was the more astounded of the two. Her coun- 
tenance was that of an old woman, so wrinkled, or 
rather shrivelled up, that the furrows might have 
represented the passage of a century of time ; yet 
the teeth were as white and regular as in a young 
beauty, and the black-beaded eyes had a force and 
fire in them unquenched by age. In her willed 
puckered ears hung a pair of monstrous gilded 
ornaments, and round her skinny neck was a 
necklace such as a stage-queen would wear; yet 
she had naked feet. 

‘Oh, it is you, is it ?’ observed she, with a grave 
distinctness, in strong contrast to her late excited 
and mocking tones. ‘If I had known that you 
were coming, young gentleman, I would have put 
on my bracelets. The family jewels are not all 

me to the pawnbroker’s, as is generally believed. 
Besides, you should never phe t ple because 
they are poor, or mad; one would not be either 
one or the other, you know, if one could help it’ 

‘Heaven forbid, madam, that I should offer you 
any insult,’ said I, touched by the evident misfortune 
of this = creature. ‘I merely ran hither because I 
heard the cry, as‘ thought, of some one in distress.’ 

‘Ah, that was the dog, sir,’ replied the old 
woman cheerfully ; ‘the butler was correcting his 
dog, and it howled a little. Of course it could not 
have been me—certainly not ; Sir Massingberd is 
so excessively anxious I should have every- 
thing that is good for me ; he said that with his 
own lips, And what a handsome mouth he has, 
except when he looks at you.’ 

‘Why at me?’ cried L ‘He has no cause to 
dislike me, has he ?’ 

‘No cause !’ cried the old woman, coming closer 
to the bars, and lowering her voice to a confidential 
whisper. ‘O no—not if you were dead. I never 
wished you worse than that myself; no, not when 
my poor baby died, and I could not weep. I feel 
that now; if I could only weep, as in the good 
old times with my husband. There was plenty of 
good weeping then—plenty.’ 

‘But why should you wish me dead, madam, 
who have never done you any harm ?” 

‘No harm? What! not to have taken the title 
from my boy? No harm, when but for yu he 
would have been the heir to house and land! 
Why, look you, if it had not been for something, I 
would have driven Gilmore’s knife into you that 
day when you were sleeping under the limes. 
That was the very place where I used to meet my 
love—let me see, how many years ago !’ 

The eager eyes for one instant ceased to glitter ; 
some fragment of a memory of the past pot 
the restless brain ; then once more she rambled on. 
‘One, two, three, four—he never struck me more 
than four times ; that’s true, I swear’ 

‘And what was the something that prevented 

ua from killing me when I was asleep by the 

eron’s island ?’ inquired I. 

‘What was it?’ replied the old woman sadly. 


‘Did you not cry “Mother, mother,” in your sleep, 
to e me think of my boy? I wept at that just 
one tear. He might have just such another 
as yourself—with the same—— Why, what’s the 
matter with your forehead? What have you done 
with your horse-shoe? Every Heath wears one of 
them ; then why not you, young Marmaduke ?” 

‘My name is not Heath,’ said I ; ‘ you are taking 
me for somebody else,’ 

‘Dear me—dear me, what a mistake! The fact 
is, that living in a house affects one’s sight. Now, 
let me guess. If you are not Marmaduke Heath, 
you must be—— What a dark skin you have, 
and what kind eyes!’ She looked suspiciously 
round the room, and laying her finger on her lip, 
observed beneath her breath: ‘You are not 
Stanley Carew, are you? They told me he was 
hung, but I know better than that. I have seen 
him since a hundred times. To be hung for 
nothing must be a terrible thing ; but how much 
worse to be hung for love’ 

‘I am not Stanley Carew,’ said I; ‘I am Peter 
Meredith, who lives with Mr Long at the Rectory’ 

*I never —— to have heard your name 
before, sir, replied the old woman mincingly ; 
‘perhaps you have never heard mine. Permit me 

e don’t know -manners. am Sinna- 

‘Madam,’ said I, deeply moved, ‘I apprehended 
as much. If I can do you any service, be sure 
that the will shall not be wanting. Pray, tell me’ 
what shall I do ?’ 

‘Well, returned the r creature quickly, 
‘Marmaduke Heath should be killed at once— 
that is all-important. We have been thinking of 
nothing else, my husband and I. But perhaps you 
have done it y’ (How I from that 
random shaft.) ‘If so, I have no further desire 
except to get out. If I could only be once more in 
the greenwood, my hair would reassume its natural 
colour. That is why Mr Gilmore is so careful to 
keep me thus locked up. If my husband only saw me 
with my black hair again—it reached to the 
sir—matters would be very different. I thi 
have already observed that it is not customary to 
watch a lady while she is partaking of refreshment,’ 

With that, she once more seated herself at the 
table, with her back to me ; and judging a 
that my presence was distasteful to her, 
having no notion of how I could possibly give her 
any aid, I withdrew from the sad scene. I had 
not, however, gone many steps, when she called 
me back again through the iron bars. 

‘ Mr Meredith,’ said she, ‘ you arrived somewhat 
unexpectedly. It is to that circumstance alone, I 
beg nett that you must attribute the absence 
of bracelets. My very best regards to all your 
family. Sinnamenta, you know—Lady Heath.’ 


SHAKSPEARE JUBILEES, FESTIVALS, 
AND COMMEMORATIONS. 
WE are writing at a time when it is not quite 
certain whether ‘too many cooks’ will or will not 
spoil some broth in which the British nation is or 
ought to be much interested ; whether rival com- 
mittees and secretaries will throw discord into a 
scheme which ought to be harmoniously wrought out, 
if wrought at all. Let us hope for the best—that the 
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Shakspeare Tercentenary scheme, as well as all other 
of our troubles, will be settled without open war. 
Certain it is, that the people, gentle and simple, 
will be very glad to do something during the year 
1864 tending to shew that they appreciate and 
honour the name of William Shakspeare. It is 
believed that Shakspeare was born on the 23d of 
April 1564, three days before the christening, a 
register of which is contained in the parish church 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, although there is no docu- 
mentary proof of the fact. There is, however, more 
certainty that he died on the 23d of April 1616 ; 
and it has become a custom to regard our great 
dramatist as having died on his fifty-second birth- 
day, St George’s Day—a happy coincidence, as the 
lover's of Saints’ Days esteem it. The years 1664, 
1764, and 1864 would thus be the centenary, 
bicentenary, and tercentenary of his birth; the 
years 1716 and 1816 the centenary and bicentenary 
of his death. None of these commemorative periods 
or epochs have hitherto been observed in any very 
decided or notable way ; but there have, neverthe- 
less, been Shakspeare jubilees and festivals held in 
other years, worthy to be spoken of just now; 
seeing that we may possibly gather from them 
a few hints as to what to imitate and what to avoid 
in our national doings next April. 

The Shakspeare Jubilee (for the three most not- 
able commemorations hitherto held are rather 
conveniently distinguishable by the three names, 
‘jubilee, ‘gala,’ and ‘ festival,’ usually applied to 

em) was held in 1769. It had no connection 
with the day or the centenary of Shakspeare’s birth 
or death, but arose wholly out of local circum- 
stances at the time. The corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon having built a new town-hall in 1768, 
a particular niche in the facade seemed to be in 
want of a statue to fill it up; and it was suggested 
that a bust or statue of William Shakspeare, whose 
birth had shed so great a lustre over that town, 
would be particularly suitable for that purpose. 
George Alexander Steevens, the commentator on 
ee was the medium for communicating 
this idea to David Garrick, then in the zenith of 
his yy Garrick had a number of small enemies 
(perhaps only small), who accused him of vanity 
and a love of personal adulation ; but it was at 
anyrate a good — to apply to for this particu- 
lar purpose. correspondence arose, in which 
Garrick so highly pleased the corporation, that 
they sent him the freedom of the borough, enclosed 
in a box made from the wood of Shakspeare’s 
celebrated mulberry-tree, and requested Garrick’s 
oa ag in return. These compliments set the 

rain of the actor at work. He either a or 
cordially supported a project for some kind of gala 
or jubilee in honour of Shakspeare, to be held at 
Stratford. His detractors afterwards said that he 
did this with a view to his own benefit, in connec- 
tion with an intended reproduction of the pageant 
at Drury Lane Theatre, of which he was manager. 
Such a motive had possibly something to do with 
the matter ; but the great actor was unquestionably 
influenced also by a genuine wish to do honour to 
the still bard. The project, by whomsoever 
mugged, was favourably received at Stratford 
elsewhere ; and subscriptions from various 
enabled a to develop 
detailed plan of a jubilee for the autumn 


of 1769. A large octagonal amphitheatre,* some- 
what resembling the then celebrated Rotunda at 
Ranelagh, was erected on the Bankcroft, a meadow 
on the banks of the beautiful river Avon ; it was 
fitted to accommodate one thousand persons ; and 
it was made ornate, with a colonnade,.a raised 
orchestra, a dome, a chandelier of eight hundred 
lights, and gilding, and painting, and drapery. On the 
margin of the river were ranged sixteen 32-pounders, 
sixteen cannon of smaller calibre, twelve cohorns, 
and some mortars. Two wagon-loads of fireworks 
and illumination-lamps were sent down from Lon- 
don. A ribbon, to be afterwards made into favours, 
was devised by the Coventry weavers, with rain- 
bow hues, intended to typify the many-coloured 
hues of Shakspeare’s genius; and a medal was 
stamped at Birmingham, to be struck in gold, 
silver, and copper, according to the means or the 
tastes of the purchasers. e medal had a bas- 
relief of Shaks on one side, with the words 
from his own Hamlet: ‘ WE SHALL NOT LOOK UPON 
HIS LIKE AGAIN. David Garrick and his brother 
George were busy in superintending 
the preparations ; for David was appointed steward, 
and he certainly did comport himself in many 
ways as if it were his jubilee. 

At five o'clock on the morning of the 6th of 
September 1769, the guests with which the town 
of Stratford-on-Avon was crammed were awak- 
ened from their slumbers by the wy be cannon, 
and soon afterwards the principal ies were 
serenaded by a number of young men fantas- 
tically dressed, who sang two songs written for 
the occasion by Garrick, accompanied by haut- 
boys, flutes, clarionets, guitars, and other instru- 
ments. After this auspicious commencement, the 
corporation and a ve number of visitors 
breakfasted together at the new town-hall, or 
Shakspeare’s Hall, as it was also termed. The 
mayor and the town-clerk, on this occasion, pre- 
sented to Garrick the insignia of his office as 
steward, comprising a medal and a wand made 
from the famous mulberry-tree. The breakfast 
was a very gay affair ; jubilee-ribbons and jubilee- 
medals were ost universally worn, while dukes 
and earls, lords and ladies, were present in consi- 
derable number. The company then proceeded to 
the church, where, at eleven o’clock, commenced 
Arne’s oratorio of Judith, performed by singers 
and instrumentalists from London. This done, 
the steward, the singers, the instrumentalists, the 
corporation, and the guests went from the church 
to the new amphitheatre. As they passed the 
house in which Shakspeare was born, some verses 
were sung in honour of the bard ; verses, it must 
be admitted—for two of the lines ran thus ; 

Here nature nurs’d her darling boy, 

From whom all care and sorrow fly ! 
—which the bard himself would not greatly have 
admired. At three o'clock, a banquet was held 
in the — enlivened by ‘new so 
catches, and glees adapted to the purpose of ‘the 
jubilee’ In the evening, there was a grand ball 
in the amphitheatre, and very gay illuminations 
and fireworks for the people. 

All went off well on the first day. Not 
so on the second, when the clouds took the 
matter into their own hands. There was to have 


* There is a wood-cut of this building given in the 
Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 318. ” 
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been a pageant from the town-hall to the 
amphitheatre, consisting of about a hundred and 
seventy actors and actresses, from the London and 
provincial theatres, dressed to represent an equal 
number of characters in Shakspeare’s plays, with 
a of and highly-ornamented triumphal car ; 
‘in which, as Wheeler in his History of Stratford- 
on-Avon tells us, ‘ two oy representing Mel- 

mene and Thalia, with the Graces, were to be 
Smee by six persons habited like Satyrs, with 
attendants carrying emblematical devices and 
insignia, and accompanied by the whole band of 
vocal and instrumental music, to perform a 
serenade at Shakspeare’s statue, and crown it with 
a wreath of laurel’ But as the rain peppered 
down briskly, Melpomene, Thalia, the Graces, 
and the Satyrs took off their fancy-dresses, and 
the procession was abandoned. Other amusements 
were, however, abundant. After a renewal of 
cannon-firing, bell-ringing, lady-serenading, and 
public-breakfasting, the company went to the 
amphitheatre to hear a dedication ode. In the 
centre of the orchestra, with his steward’s wand of 
mulberry-wood in his hand, a medallion suspended 
from his breast, and a richly-embroidered suit of 
brown, sat David Garrick ; on a higher level was 
a statue of Shakspeare, which Garrick had caused 
to be cast, to occupy eventually the vacant niche 
in front of the town-hall; and by the side of the 
statue was Dr Arne, as conductor of the orchestra. 
After a preliminary overture, Garrick rose and 
recited the ode, written by himself. It was a sort 
of cantata, with airs and choruses between the 
recited portions—all, of course, in honour of Shak- 
= One of the included airs (Thow soft-flowing 
von) afterwards became very — The 
crowning of the statue was dispensed with, because 
Melpomene and Thalia had been disappointed by 
the wet. 

A strange episode, or what theatrical-folks would 
call a ‘gag,’ was presented on this occasion. After 
the ode, Garrick stood up and delivered a prose 
encomium on Shakspeare, in which he challenged 
any one to urge anything against the immortal 
bard. Whereupon Mr King, a celebrated comedian 
of those days, came forward in a t-coat, and 
requested to be heard. Permission Fagen, 
King went into the orchestra, took off hi t- 
coat, and be in a suit of blue and silver. 
He attacked Shaks ’s character and fame, and 
censured him, ironically, as a very ill-bred fellow, 
for domineering over our own passions, and making 

ople laugh and cry as he thought pre r. When 

ing had finished, Garrick rose an dressed the 
ladies in a rh a complimenting them 
on the regard they had always shewn to Shakspeare, 
and exhorting them to support the reputation of a 
poet who was so remarkable for upholding the 
dignity of the female character. This theatrical 
trick, whether planned originally by Garrick or 
by King, was certainly not up to the level of the 
occasion ; but possibly it was an after-thought, to 
= up a programme otherwise interfered with by 

e rain 


The remainder of the jubilee was little else 
than a repetition of the foregoing festivities. A 
banquet at three o'clock ; a concert of cheerful 
music after it ; a brilliant illumination and pyro- 
technic display when night had closed in: and a 
masquerade, attended by a thousand maskers, closed 
the second day. On Friday the 8th, the third and 


last day of the jubilee, Melpomene and Thalia, the 
Graces and the Satyrs, again made an attempt to 
et up their pageant ; but the rain was worse than 
ore, and not only put an end to the open-air 
procession, but quite spoiled the beautiful fire- 
works which Mr —- o had prepared for the 
evening’s display. The day was indeed so wet, 
Ye the visitors barely knew how to amuse them- 
selves. 

And thus ended the Shakspeare Jubilee of 1769. 
It drew down a whole torrent of criticism from the 
wits and satirists of the day; many of whom 
declared that it was intended to be rather a 
glorification of David Garrick than of William 
Shaks The great actor certainly did con- 
trive to make himself very conspicuous on the 
occasion ; but then, on the other hand, it may be 
doubted whether the jubilee would have gone off 
so well under the guidance of a less skilful man. 
There soon ap Garrick’s Vagaries, or Eng- 
land run Mad; Trinculo’s Trip to the Jubilee; 
Shakspeare’s Jubilee: a Masque; The Stratford Jubilee: 
a Comedy; Scrub’s Trip to the Jubilee; and other 
productions suggested by the occasion. Garrick 
unquestionably made money by it ; for he brought 
out at Drury Lane Theatre a short piece, as a 
vehicle for the pageant which ought to have been at 
Stratford, but which the rain put out; and this 
= filled the theatre for a hundred nights, 

coming what would now be called a ‘ sensation’ 

ctacle. Some of the residents at Stratford-on- 
von, and probably many persons who looked 
forward to a profitable speculation, attempted to 
repeat the jubilee in the following year ; but the 
project fell to the ground. ‘Twenty-four years 
afterwards, the scheme was again revived at the 
suggestion of Malone ; but the public mind was at 
that period (1794) too gloomily occupied with the 
horrors of the French Revolution to attend to any 
special festivities. And thus it pron that a 
period of fifty-eight years elapsed before a new 
edition of the Jubilee of 1769 was really brought 
out, when public taste had undergone a good deal 
of change. 

The gala of 1827 (for so it was termed) was con- 
nected with the birthday of Shakspeare, but not 
with any centenary commemoration., It had been 
a custom for many years, on St George’s Day, for 
a few townsmen of Stratford-on-Avon to meet at 
the Falcon Inn, to have a feast in honour of the 
immortal William. At the anniversary meeting 
in 1824, Mr Hyde, the landlord, with about a 
dozen guests, d to form themselves into a 
‘Shaksperian Club’ When this became known, 
a strong desire arose among Warwickshire men to 
join the club; and the members gradually rose to 
the respectable number of four hundred. In the 
autumn of wend a a was accepted to 
attempt somethi on the next anniversary ; 
and for and obtained to 
defray the — of a pageant, balls, concerts, 
masquerades, &c.—to carry out, in fact, the pro- 

Awhich wet weather had prevented Garrick 
, so fully realising in 1769. All the necessary 
arrangements having been made, a m ringing 
fie aenk int e morning of the 23d of Apri 
1827 ; and so rapidly did visitors pour in, on foot 
and in all sorts of vehicles, that by eleven o’clock 
there were thirty thousand persons assembled in 
the streets of the pict ue old town. Numerous 
actors and actresses, from the London and provincial 
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theatres, and dressed up by a London ‘cos- 
tumier’ _— is said to have charged seventy-five 
guineas for the loan of the dresses), were marshalled 
in procession. Standards, banners, bands of music, 
brave knights in glittering armour, were fol- 
lowed by about fifty performers 
chief characters in fourteen of S ’s plays ; 
seven tragedies (headed by Melpomene), and seven 
comedies (headed by Thalia); and the procession 
was wound up by the members of the Shaksperian 
Club, — four abreast. Starting from the 
town-hall, and passing through some of the prin- 
cipal streets, the ion stopped at the reputed 
dwelling-place of the ‘Swan of Avon.’ ere a 
bust of S was crowned with laurels by 
Melpomene and Thalia, and an oration was delivered 
Serle the actor. The ion then 


h on the great was sung, to music composed 
for the occasion by Mr Sanam. They next pro- 
ceeded to a plot of ground, where the mayor laid 
the first stone of a new theatre. Finally, the 
ae we returned to the town-hall. Later in the 

y there were dinners, masquerades, and fire- 
works to gratify the visitors. The club had resolved 
to make a three days’ affair of it. Accordingly, on 
Tuesday the 24th, a peal of bells from the old 
church, and the firing of cannon from Avon-side, 
summoned such as could afford the expense to a 
public-breakfast at the White Lion Hotel. Mili- 
tary bands, songs, and recitations spun out this 
breakfast to a length of two hours a half. The 
outsiders the amused, or amused 
themselves, with misce us matters partaking 
of the character of a county fair; and the evening 
wound up with fireworks, a masquerade, and a 
fancy-ball, at which seventeen hundred ms 
paid for admission. The third day, Wednesday 
the 25th, exhibited nearly same music, 
singing, masquerading, dancing, fireworks, and 
— And so ended the Shakspeare gala 

1827. 

The Festival of 1830 was still more glittering 
than the gala of 1827. So great a success was thi 
latter pronounced to be, that a wish was expressed 
to hold triennial meetings of a similar kind. Sub- 
scriptions were collected, and the patronage of 
* George the Magnificent’ obtained, for another and 


ments were made with actors and actresses, theatri- 
cal wardrobe-keepers, armour-dealers, flag-makers, 
musicians, and others, to give éclat to the festival. 
When the momentous day arrived (Friday, April 
23, 1830), a murky atmosphere threw a little 
loom over the commencement of the festivities, 
ut did not check the busy activity of the persons 
engaged. Guns firing, flags waving, bells ringing, 
rain drizzling, were the accompaniments to the 
gradual arrival of tens of thousands of people into 
the town; and as the coachmen and footmen of 
the dashing equipages all wore ‘jubilee ribbons,’ 
the scene became more and more gay every minute. 
From ten to twelve o'clock, the dressers were 
occupied in attiring the persons who were to re 
sent characters in the pageant ; these ms then 
went in carriages to a ‘ Royal Pavilion, temporarily 
erected, where they had a luncheon, to pre 
them for the labours of the day. At one o'clock, 
the rain good-naturedly cleared off; and then the 
committee employed an hour in marshalling the 
procession (nearly a hundred and fifty persons) 


te, 


vanced to the of the church, when an epi- | charac 


grander commemoration in 1830. Extensive engage- | and Othell 


within the pavilion. At two o’clock, the pageant 

First came a sort of Elizabethan constable 
and truncheon-bearer; then the Standard of 
England ; then a band of music, a banner, and the 
committee-men. Next came ‘ St George, the tutelar 
saint of England, seated on a gray horse, richly 


; | caparisoned, with a plume of feathers on his head ; 


the gallant champion, Mr Kean, junior (Mr Charles 
Kean, then in the first dawn of his theatrical 
career), ‘was clad in a complete suit of polished 
steel armour, composed of rich plates, and wore 
a steel helmet, over which majestically waved a 
lume of ostrich feathers’? Then, after some more 

mers, came the dramatic groups. Melpomene, 

‘ with a dagger and poisoned chalice in her hands,’ 
headed the Tragic Company, consisting of about 
fifty performers, personating some of the chief 
ters in King Lear, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth, King John, Henry 
the Fourth, Romeo and Juliet, Henry the Eighth, 
Richard the Third, Hamlet, and Othello. More 
bands and banners, and then Thalia, ‘in a car 
drawn by satyrs, fantastically clad in fur-breeches, 
with dark flesh-coloured bodies, with wreaths of 
— their waists, &c.’ 

e Comic Com ; mating some of the chi 
characters in The’ Tempest, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, The Comedy of Errors, The Taming of the 
Shrew, As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, 
and the Midsummer Night’s Dream. More banners 
and bands closed the procession. 

The local newspapers were never tired of 
aes on the beauties of this pageant. 
‘Upwards of seventy-five of the more promi- 
nent characters in the tragedies and comedies 
of Shakspeare,’ they said, ‘burst upon the sight 
at one view, with a vividness and splendour 
really astonishing.” Some of the characters were 
in glittering cars, some on horseback, and the 
rest on foot. We are told that Macbeth was 
‘finely re mted’ by one performer, Prince 
Arthur ‘beautifully personated’ by a second, 
Henry the Eighth ‘ characteristically represented’ 


this | by a third, Sir John Falstaff ‘most ably person- 


ated’ by a fourth, and so on; the two droll 
pairs of characters in The Comedy of Errors, 
were represented by two real pairs of twin 
brothers, the Messrs Hyde and the Messrs Smith ; 
o was ‘personated by Charles Bolette, 
a man of colour, from Warwick’ The procession 
went from the Pavilion to Shakspeare’s house ; 
where Melpomene and Thalia descended from their 
cars, and, attended by the chief characters, visited 
the room in which Shakspeare was born. Returning 
to a small platform in front of the house, Melpomene 
and Thalia, crowned with laurel a bust: of the 
poet—which, we are told, they did with ‘ inimit- 
able grace,’ producing ‘ an electric shock among the 
rs’ Mr Booth, of the Stratford Theatre, 

en recited an address. The procession re-formed, 
moved onwards to the gates of the church, where 
the singers sang Shakspeare’s Epitaph to Dignum’s 
music. And so, with plenty of band-playing at 
intervals, the pageant returned to the Pavilion. 
Altogether, there were a hundred and eighty 
persons in the procession, many of them gorgeously 


pare | attired. At five o’clock, a banquet was held in the 


town-hall ; and in the evening, concerts, fireworks, 
illuminations, and a dramatic performance by Mr 
Charles Kean, wound up the day. The second day, 
Saturday the 24th, was marked by a round of 
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amusements to the first, 
the exception of the all-important pageant. 

the third day, Monday the >6th, the pageant-pro- 
cession was repeated, with additions, which the 
improved state of the weather rendered practicable. 
Then there was a dinner, with speech-making, at the 
White Lion; and another uerade. The fourth 
and last day, Tuesday the 27th, displayed no new 
features in the programme. 

It is plain, on reading the accounts of this 
festival, even with all the aid of local exaltation, 
that there were very few eminent persons concerned 
in it, either professionally or socially. The name 
that most uently meets the eye is that of one 
Mr Charles Wright, who was in those days much 
connected with uerades and theatres, and who 
was the seller of ‘ Wright’s Celebrated Champagne.’ 
It was a local holiday, which brought in a good 
sum of money to certain speculators, but was of 
little value as an ‘honour’ to Shakspeare. Every- 
body proposed everybody’s health, and ‘Mr Crump 
returned thanks in a neat h ;’ but there was 
a sad want of the poetical element. Many of the 

ers ‘crammed’ from Shakspeare’s plays for 

e occasion; while one Leamington gentleman 
sang a song of his own composition, in memory of 
oe ge to the tune of Derry Down! Even the 
Garrick Jubilee, which was certainly higher in 
tone, kept at a low level in regard to its poetry. 
One song, written by Garrick himself, commenced : 

The se of all Nature was Sweet Willy O, 
e first of be 
e gladden lains, 
Hone ever was like to the Sweet Willy 0. 

There has been no Shakspeare Festival since 
1830. In 1836 and 1837, there were orations 
recited at Stratford-on-Avon on the natal-day; and 
there have been minor feastings in other years; 
but it remains for 1864 to shew whether anything 
can be done worthy of the Three Hundredth birth- 
day of William Shakspeare. bad 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 


THE question ever seeking solution, and finding none, 
as to whether the leaders of public opinion, ugh 
the press, should be known or unknown, has been 
lately brought into unusual prominence by the 
Cobden controversy. Much of what has been urged 
by the great Free-Trader appears to us undeni- 
able. If men signed their own names to leadin, 
articles, those articles would have less public 
weight. Omne ignotum pro magnifico, and Mr Jones 
of Thavies Inn may be set down by the reverent 
reader as somebody in Downing Street. The rose of 
journalism would undoubtedly smell less sweet if it 

of a ‘leader’ lies in its truth and wisdom, and that 
whether a signature be added or not, is of no conse- 
quence ; but Jones of Thavies Inn would be totally 
unable to put New York into a fury, or give Rich- 
mond hope, if er his name to his political lucu- 
brations ; and, still more, his address. We wonder 
Mr Cobden does not contend for the address of the 
gentlemen connected with the press, as well as their 
names ; he should also require that it be distinctly 
stated whether they lived in lodgings or occupied a 
dwelling-house of their own. 

vent 118 indulging their private pique 
tein and exaggerations; but it would 


produce at least as much evil as good. It would 
make the vast world of readers ‘cliquish’ in their 
opinions—a mischief to be especially avoided. They 
would pin their faith to this and that man, rather 
than to what is right ; and forsake principles for 
—as a certain section of the religious public has done 
to its own great damage. The system of signatures 
to articles has already done much to our period- 
ical literature, a fact which calls especially for remark 
in these columns. Circulations are attempted to be 
got up for magazines by the medium, not of 
writing, but of good names. It is better for a rising 
author to be a great writer’s cousin, if he bears the 
same name, than to be himself skilled in the art of 
writing; and we almost wonder that a magazine is not 
cuatel at a moderate price, and avowedly of second- 
rate pretensions, to purvey papers written by the 
relatives of distinguished novelists, essayi and 

A still lower class of periodical might be 
supplied by their domestic servants—the fact of their 
being actually their retainers being vouched for 
upon the editor’s affidavit. 

One ent in favour of the signature system 
seems to have some weight; namely, that it is hard 
that literary men should labour unacknowledged, to 
whom an individual reputation is all-important ; 
but this complaint in reality arises from mere vanity, 
for if a man writes anything of real worth in an 
anonymous periodical, it is certain to get republished ; 
when he may, of course, append his signature in full. 

CHEAP RAILWAYS. 

The ruin of the British Railways is the costliness of 
their construction. What with the expense of prelimi- 
nary legislation (we once saw a committee sitting its 
72d day at an average daily expense of L.3000), 
what with douceurs and high prices to lords of the 
soil possessing parliamen influence and other- 
wise (a Scotch duke was bought up with thi 
thousand pounds to allow of the passage thro 
his estates of a line calculated in ity to im- 
mensely increase their value), and what with general 
extravagance in engineers and directors, the railways 
of our island have come into existence in circum- 
stances to deny fair profits; hence the too late 
economy in management which so often leads to 
accidents; hence a scale of charges which makes 
railways so much less of a blessing to the community 
than they might be. It would have been for 
the babe as yet unborn, if the business had n set 
about more deliberately and with fairer regard to the 
interests of all the parties concerned. 

At length, rashness and unreason having done their 
worst with all the great lines and their principal 
branches, there appears a disposition to complete the 
iron-ways of the country on more rational principles. 


g |The day of cheap branch-railways for by-districts 


has come in, and is affording some remarkable results. 
We chance to be able to tell one interesting story 
concerning one of the first of the cheap lines. In the 
hot era of 1845-6, a direct railway from Edinburgh 
to Peebles, 26 miles, was projected at an estimated 
expense of L.350,000. The outer terminus being a 
town of only 2000 inhabitants, in the midst of a 
pastoral region, this line must have proved ruinous 
to all concerned. The impending evil was seen 
in time, and the act which fad been obtained was 
not taken advantage of. Five or six years after- 
wards, a few judicious men planned a brav.ch-line, 
17 miles, uniting the same two places, with a singl 
set of rails, at an expense of about L.90,000, and 

was carried out at an actual expense of about L.6000 
a mile, including stations and plant, or L.5000 when 
these were deducted. This little railway has been 
a great success ; it pays five-and-a-half per cent., and 
is rapidly improving the district which it penetrates. 
The chief features of difference between the two plans 
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are well worthy of notice. In the first case, there 
was the double line of rails (on so short a distance, 
with three or even four trains a day, wholly unne- 
cessary); the landholders, as yet unenlightened 
about their true interests, were to be bought up; 
the style of engineering was to be magnificent in the 
hig! In the second case, the co-opera- 
tion of landlords, with moderate rates for land, was 
held as an essential pre-requisite, and was easily 
obtained ; d cuttings and lofty ap were 
avoided ; the legislation cost but a trifle; directors 
ve their time and care from public spirit alone ; in 
rt, there was not a pound of unnecessary expense 
incurred. About the same time, a considerably 
shorter branch-line connecting St Andrews with the 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee line, was effected on 
similar principles and with the like good results. 
Under a commission from the French government, 
a M. Lan has lately inspected the few cheap lines in 
Great Britain and Ireland; M. Bergeron, formerly 
principal engineer to the West of France Railway, has 
gone over the same ground; and their reports are now 
bli The Peebles line, as in a manner the 
father of its class, receives large attention and high 
praise from these gentlemen, who fully admit the 
good consequences to be derived from such economy 
of construction, and from calm, deliberate local 
management and co-operation. It is indeed only the 
old story: where there is concord and economy, 
there will most probably be eegenly. It requires 
a public-spirited union of landlo: and specu- 
lators, cheap engineering, and the avoidance of all 
avoidable expense, to produce a successful district 
railway. In Scotland and in Ireland, it appears that 
these principles are readily followed. Not so, we 
regret to learn, in England. There, the magnificent 
engineer still rides triumphant. There, it is impossible 
to get directors without pay, and, what is worse, 
without large and extravagant ideas. We end by 
mentioning one important fact connected with the 
Peebles line: from first to last, no director has 
received or asked one penny for his services. The 
English being a generous people, while the Scotch 
are generally held to be the reverse, it ought to be 
more easy, south of the Tweed, to get directors who 
will act upon the same self-denying principle ; but, 
somehow, this does not seem to be the case. 


THE MAJORITY. 


In anything like a deliberative assembly, it seems 
inevitable that the votes of the majority should 
determine the result. If five vote one way and six 
another, if five thousand vote one way and six thou- 
sand another, the six or the six thousand are surely 
the best entitled to have their will carried out. At 
the same time, the system is not without its ano- 
malies and its drawbacks. We must remember that 
every division is, in reality, a conflict; and, as such, 
it has its conquerors and its vanquished. Where five 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine think one 
way, and six thousand another, it becomes awkward 
that so nearly a half of the whole are left in the 
position of defeat. It can scarcely be assumed that the 
one more gives a character of wisdom to the decision, 
which would have been denied had the result been 
otherwise. This becomes the more apparent where 
the vote has been regarding something of an abstract 
nature, as, for instance, in an assembly of divines 
trying to arrive at true canons of faith. It is said 
that when such a body sat at Westminster in the 
time of the Civil War, a victory by the royal arms in 
the field would considerably affect results in the 
assembly by giving a preponderance to the church 

y and vice versd: no saying, therefore, how 
much future generations = have been affected 
in their dearest interests by Edgehill and the taking 
of Gloucester. Obviously, to bring such matters to 


a vote, involves an element of absurdity. We cannot 
so determine truth, or anything but the predominance 
of one opinion over another. 

In the United States of America, the practice of deter- 
minin. i by vote has had ample time to prove 
both the good and the evil involved in it. It certainly 
has not made society move on more easily, or produced 
@ superior system of public administration. At last, 
the great evil attending the victory of a majority has 
been realised in the schism of a dissatisfied minority, 
which happened to be geographically distinct. It is 
all very well to say, the minority took its chance, 
was fairly defeated, and ought to submit. Where the 
minority has a very great interest at stake, or cherishes 
very keenly its own opinions, or is thrown into ~ fal 
less subjection, it will rebel—always has rebelled— 
simply because the pe becomes intolerable. It 
is a consequence which has been amply illustrated 
in the history of religious as well as political bodies. 
For example, there have been, in a century, three 
distinct schisms from the Established Church of Scot- 
land, all taking their rise in the action of dissatisfied 
minorities, and which would probably have been 
avoided if there had been no deliberative power 
connected with the institution. 

e majority system, but so mixed with other : 
ments that it does comparatively little harm. in 
one of our large cities, for instance, there is a body of 
fifteen hundred Conservative voters, generally of the 
wealthier and more educated class, who, during the 
whole thirty years that have elapsed since the Reform 
Act, never once were able to send a single represen- 
tative into parliament. It is an anomaly, and an 
unpleasant one; but then these Conservative voters 
know that there is a House of Peers to maintain their 
views in the national legislature. They are never 
thrown into >. They are thus enabled to bear 
efeats. hen a with a 
very distinct form, or a separate geographical position, 
is reduced to a subjection galling an faye, its 
becoming dangerous is inevitable. 


THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 


Strut far in the South is the sunshine of Spring; 

Pretty snowdrop, then tell me what bringeth thee here ? 
What tempts thee thy fairy-like flowers to fling 

On the snow-drift and storm, when all nature is drear? 


Oh, wert thou too weary of Winter's long night ? 

Did a chance ray of sunshine thine instinct beguile ? 
Or vanity tempt thee, in garment of white, 

To mock at the snow-flake, less bright than thy smile ? 


Ah no! Pretty snowdrop, forgive me the thought ; 
While thy white bud so meekly, so tremblingly bends, 
No Fancy, by Folly or Vanity taught, 
With thy musings of beautiful purity blends. 


But rather, methinks, ’tis to solace the weary, , 
On the bosom of Winter thou lovest to bloom ; 
To teach us, no season is ever so dreary 
But a flower may be springing to brighten its gloom. 


Like the snow that lies heavy upon thy frail flower, 
Desolation and grief on our bosom may press, 
And colder than thou in thine ice-wreathed bower, 

Are they that can find not a friend to caress. 


Then why should we shrink, while thy delicate form 
Is safe in His care from the wings of the blast ? 

Why lift not our hearts in the midst of life’s storm, 
And our hopes and our fears on His tenderness cast ? 
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